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GRANT RICHARDS LIMITED 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE EIGHTEEN-NINETIES By Holbrook Jackson 


Mr. Jackson's aim has been to write an interpretative history showing the various tendencies of the 

12s, 6d. net time as expressed in books and pictures. There are separate chapters on outstanding figures, and 

(October) other chapters deal with special artistic phases. The volume will be profusely illustrated with 
portraits and reproductions of the work of Beardsley, Sime, Condor, Crane, Phil May, and others. 


CALIFORNIA COAST TRAILS By J. Smeaton Chase 


Mr. Chase in this volume gives an account of his impressions and experiences gained on a 
leisurely horseback tour through the coast regions of a State which is rapidly changing in 

7s. 6d. net character as the construction of the Panama Canal is increasing its scope for development. 
Mr. Chase deals with the practical commercial aspect of the changing country, but more with 
the natural features and beauties of the land through which he passed. 


THE CASE FOR CO-EDUCATION By Cecil Grant and Norman Hodgson 


The co-education of the sexes is a question which has been much before the public during the 
last few years. In this book the Rev. Cecil Grant, who is the acknowledged pioneer of the move- 
6s. net ment in this country, in collaboration with Mr. Hodgson, who during a period of fifteen years has 
(October) had unique opportunities for careful study of the subject, deals with the new hopes for a great 
advance in the education of humanity, claiming for co-education a natural and most important 

place in the scientific system which will arise out of the new knowledge 1n educational matters. 


AN INDICTMENT OF FEMINISM By E. Belfort Bax 


Mr. Belfort Bax, the author of “ Problems of Men, Mind, and Morals,” eic., in this book attempts 
no treatise on the evolution of woman generally or of her place in society, but rather offers 
acriticism of that attitude of mind towards the female sex which is understood by the true 
modern Feminiser. 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION By Frank Rutter 


A new volume in the National Treasures Series. Mr. Rutter, who is the author of “ D. G. Rossetti" 
2s. net and “James McNeill Whistler,” describes and criticises the various objets d'art in this great 
(Ready) collection. The book is produced in a form convenient for the pocket and is illustrated with half- 
tone reproductions of many of the exhibits. This series also includes volumes on the National 
Gallery and the Louvre. 


A MODERN HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE By R. H. Gretton 


Mr. Gretton was sometime London Editor of the Manchester Guardian. The first volume of 


2s. 6d. net 


2 Vols. this work takes up the tale of the national and intimate—as well as political—history of England 
7s. 6d. net at the year 1880, and leaves it at 1898. The Times says of this volume : “ This is a brilliant book 
each . . there are pages that belong to literature.” In the second and concluding volume, published 


last week, Mr. Gretton brings the story up to the accession of King George V. 


THE ENGRAVINGS OF WILLIAM BLAKE By A. G. B. Russell 


Mr. Russell's thorough and illuminating treatment of this subject will commend this work to all 
lovers of art. It is at once a critical study and a complete catalogue of Blake’s work in engraving 

25s. net and desigsing. ‘This is a book of unique interest,” says the Bookman, “and will be regarded as 
the standard work for collectors.” Five hundred copies only have been printed for sale in 
Great Britain, and the type has been distributed. The book is illustrated with thirty-six half- 
tone reproductions of Blake's work. 


TWO NOVELS 


JOAN THURSDAY VALENTINE 
By Louis Joseph Vance By Grant Richards 


Mr. Vance's new novel reveals him in a new and more Mr. Grant Richards has succeeded in making an upstanding 
serious vein. It is a story of theatrical life, written from stady of the ordinary decent young man. Every reader 
a thorough knowledge of the conditions of the theatre. It in England will be handling the book within a week or 
is quite unlike Mr. Vance’s previous work. 6s. two. “ Valentine ” is a book to buy and read.—( Morning 
(Next week) Post), 6s. 


GRANT RICHARDS LTD 7 CARLTON STREET LONDON 5S.W. 
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THE LIFE OF HENRY LABOUCHERE. 





(78/- net.) By Algar Labouchere Thorold. 
With Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES ELIOT 
NORTON. 


From his Letters and Note-books. Ex. crown 8vo. 
Two vols. 21/- net. 

THE DIARY OF LI HUNG CHANG. 
Being a selection from the Journals of the Viceroy, 
now first put into English and chronologically 
arranged. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. With Frontispiece 
in Photogravure. © 

J. M. SYNGE AND THE IRISH LITERARY 
THEATRE. By Maurice Bourgeois. 
Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 7/6 net. 

MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO. 

By Percy Martin, F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ Through Five Republics of S. America.” 
Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 21/- net. 

LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
ALEXANDER AGASSIZ. with a Sketch of 
his Life and Work. Edited by G. R. Agassiz. 
Square demy-8vo. Fully Illustrated. 14 

REMINISCENCES OF INDIA AND NOKTH 
QUEENSLAND. By Robert Gray. 
Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 7/6 net. 

THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE BALKAN 
WAR. By Lieut.-Colonel Reginald Rankin, F.R.G.S., 
Special War Correspondent of “ The Times” with 
the Bulgarian Forces. Demy 8vo. With Maps and 
Illustrations. About 15/— net. 

ITALY IN NORTH AFRICA. By W.K. McClure. 
Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 10/6 net. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF LIAO-YANG. 

By Major Rowan Robinson. 
Crown 8vo. With 9 Maps in the Text and 3 Folding 
Plates. 7/6 net. This is the new volume in 


“ Campaigns and their Lessons Series.” Edited by 
Col. Callwell. 


ELIZABETH AND MARY STUART. (Tie first 
Phase of their Rivalry.) By Frank A. Mumby. 
Companion volume to “ The Girlhood of Queen 
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Elizabeth.” Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY. 
By Wickham Steed. 
Fully Illustrated. About 7/6 net. 


FROM THE CRUSADES TO THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By Winifred Stephens. 
The History of the La Tremoille Family.  Illus- 
trated. 10/6 net. 
THE HOUSE OF CECIL. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
IN THE OLD PATHS. By Arthur Grant. 
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By Marie Hav. 
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MAS’ ANIELLO. 
A Neapolitan Tragedy. 
Author of “ A Winter Queen,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 6/— net. 


TWO SUPERB GIFT BOOKS. 

THE RUSSIAN BALLET. Text by A. E. Johnson. 
Illustrations by RENE BULL, of which 16 in Colour. 
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Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 numbered and 
signed copies, printed on handmade paper, and 
bound in vellum. £2 2 O net. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
Wsth 16 full-page Illustrations in Colour, and 
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Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 numbered and 
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JOSEPH CONRAD 


R. JOSEPH CONRAD, whose new novel, Chance,* 
will be published this autumn, is a writer with 
a lure. Every novelist of genius is that, of 
course, to some extent. But Mr. Conrad is more inescapably 
so than most. He has a lure like some lost shore in the 
tropics. He compels to adventure—adventure sometimes 
through swamps of tediousness, but always with our faces 
towards the mysteries. There is no other living writer who 
is sensitive in anything like the same degree to the sheer 
mysteriousness of the earth. Every man who breathes, 
every woman who crosses the street, every wind that blows, 
every ship that sails, every tide that fills, every wave that 
breaks, is for him alive with mystery as a lantern is alive with 
light—a little light in an immense darkness. Or perhaps it 
is more subtle than that. With Mr. Conrad it is as though 
mystery, instead of dwelling in people and things like a light, 
hung about them as auras are said to do, which are visible 
only to rare persons with psychic gifts. Mr. Kipling com- 
municates to us aggressively what our eyes can see. Mr. 
Conrad communicates to us tentatively what only his eyes 
can see, and in so doing gives a new significance to things. 
Occasionally he leaves us puzzled as to where in the world the 
significance can lie. But of the presence of this significance, 
this mystery, we are as uncannily certain as of some noise 
that we have heard at night. It is like the “ mana” which 
savages at once reverence and fear in a thousand objects. It 
is unlike “ mana,” however, in that it is a quality not of 
sacredness, but of romance. It is as though for Mr. Conrad 
a ghost of romance inhabited every tree and every stream, 
every ship and every human being. His function in litera- 
ture is the announcement of this ghost. It is a suggestive 
fact that in all his work there is some haunting and indefinable 
element that draws us into a kind of ghost-story atmosphere 
as we read. His ships and men are, in an old sense of the 
word, possessed. 

One might compare Mr. Conrad in this respect with his 
master—his master, at least, in the art of the long novel— 
Mr. Henry James. I do not mean that in the matter of his 
genius Mr. Conrad is not entirely original. Mr. Henry James 





* It has already appeared serially in America, and will be published 
in England by Messrs. Methuen. 





could no more have written Mr. Conrad’s stories than Mr. 
Conrad could have written Mr. James’s. His manner of 
discovering significance in cryingly insignificant things, 
however, is of the school of Mr. James. Like Mr. James, he 
is a psychologist in everything down to descriptions of the 
weather. It can hardly be questioned that he has learned 
more of the business of psychology from Mr. James than from 
any other writer. As one reads a story like Chance, however, 
one feels that in psychology Mr. Conrad is something of an 
amateur of genius, while Mr. James is a genius of the labora- 
tories and a professor. Mr. Conrad never gives the impres- 
sion of having used the dissecting-knife and the microscope 
and the test-tubes as Mr. James does. He scems rather to 
be one of the splendid guessers. Not that Mr. James is timid 
in speculations. He can sally out into the borderland and 
come back with his bag of ghosts like a very hero of credulity. 
Even when he tells a ghost story, however—and The Turn of 
the Screw is one of the great ghost stories of literature—he 
remains supremely master of his materials. He has an 
efficiency that is scientific as compared with the vaguer 
psychic broodings of Mr. Conrad. Where Mr. Conrad will 
almost drift into discovery, Mr. James will sail more 
cunningly to his end with chart and compass. One is aware 
of a certain deliberate indolent hither-and-thitherness in the 
psychological progress of Mr. Conrad’s Under Western Eyes, 
for instance, which is never to be found even in the most 
elusive of Mr. James’s novels. Both of them are, of course, 
in love with the elusive. To cach of them a bird in the bush 
is worth a good many more than two in the hand. But 
while Mr. James’s birds perch in the cultivated, if in occa- 
sional cases exotic, bushes of some botanical gardens, Mr. 
Conrad's call from the heart of natural thickets—often from 
the depths of the jungle. One feels that the progress of the 
steamer up the jungle river in Heart of Darkness is symbolic of 
his method as a writer. He goes on and on, with the ogres 
of romance always lying in wait round the next bend. He 
can describe things seen as well as any man, but it is his 
especial genius to use things seen in such a way as to suggest 
the unseen things that are waiting round the corner. Even 
when he is portraying human beings, like Flora de Barrel— 
the daughter of the defaleating financier and wife of the 
ship’s captain, who is the heroine of Chance—he often permits 
us just such glimpses of them as of persons hurrying round a 
corner. He gives us, as it were, a picture of disappearing 
heels as the portrait of a personality. He suggests the soul 
of wonder in a man not by showing him really as he is so 
much as by showing us a sort of projected image of him with 
a hint of the far-off reality as it were a mysterious something 
hidden, something on the horizon, a shadowy island seen at 
twilight. One result of this is that his human beings are 
seldom as rotund as life. They are emanations of personality 
rather than collections of legs, arms, and bowels. They are, 
if you like, ghostly. They are moods rather than men and 
women. That is why they will never be quoted like Hamlet 
and my Uncle Toby and Sam Weller. But how wonderful 
they are in their environment of the unusual! How 
wonderful as seen in the light of the strange adventurous eyes 
of their creator! ‘“ Having grown extremely sensitive (an 
effect of irritation) to the tonalities, I may say, of the 
affair *’—so the narrator of Chance begins one of his sen- 
tences; and it is not in the invention of new persons or 
incidents, but in just such a sensitiveness to the tonalities of 
this and that affair that Mr. Conrad wins his laurels as an 
artist. He would be sensitive, I do not doubt, to the 
tonalities of the way in which a waitress in a Lyons tea-shop 
would hastily serve a crusty City man with tea and toasted 
scone. His sensitiveness only becomes matter for en- 
thusiasm, however, when it is concerned with little man in 
conflict with destiny—when, bare down to the immortal 
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soul, he grapples with fate and throws it, or is beaten back 
by it into a savage of the first days. 

His best work, in my opinion—and it is only fair to say 
that I have not read Lord Jim or The Secret Agent, both of 
which good judges have praised—is contained in the two 
stories Typhoon and The Secret Sharer, the latter of which 
appeared in the volume called ’T'wiat Land and Sea. And 
each of these is a fable of man’s mysterious quarrel with fate 
told with the Conrad sensitiveness, the dark Conrad irony, 
and the Conrad zest for courage. These stories are so great 
that while we read them we almost forget the word 
‘‘ psychology.” We are swept off our feet as it were by a 
tide of heroic literature. Each of the stories, however 
complex Mr. Conrad’s interest in the central situation may 
be, is radically as heroic and simple as the story of Jack’s 
fight with the giants or of the defence of the round-house in 
Kidnapped. In each of them the soul of man challenges fate 
with its terrors: it dares all, it risks all, it invades and 
defeats the darkness. Typhoon was, I fancy, not consciously 
intended as a dramatisation of the struggle between the soul 
and the Prince of the power of the air. But it is because it is 
eternally true as such a dramatisation that it is—let us not 
shrink from praise—one of the most overwhelmingly fine 
short stories in English literature. It is the story of an 
unconquerable soul even more than of an unconquerable 
ship. One feels that the ship’s struggles have angels and 
demons for spectators as time and again the storm smashes 
her and time and again she rises alive out of the pit of the 
waters. They are an affair of cosmic relevance as the 
vaptain and the mate cling on, watching the agonies of the 
steamer. 

Opening their eyes, they saw the masses of piled-up foam dashing to 
and fro amongst what looked like fragments of the ship. She had 
given way as if driven straight in. Their panting hearts yielded before 
the tremendous blow; and all at once she sprang up again to her 
desperate plunging, as if trying to scramble out from under the ruins. 
The seas in the dark seemed to rush from all sides to keep her back 
where she might perish. There was hate in the way she was handled, 
and a ferocity in the blows that fell. She was like a living creature 
thrown to the rage of a mob: hustled terribly, struck at, borne up, 
flung down, leaped upon. 


It is in the midst of these blinding, deafening, whirling, 
drowning terrors that we seem to see the captain and the 
mate as figures symbolic of Mr. Conrad’s heroic philosophy 
of life. 

He [the mate] poked his head forward, groping for the ear of his 
commander. His lips touched it, big, fleshy, very wet. He cried in an 
agitated tone, ‘* Our boats are going now, sir.” 

And again he heard that voice, forced and ringing feebly, but witha 
penetrating effect of quietness in the enormous discord of noises, as if 
sent out from some remote spot of peace beyond the black wastes of 
the gale; again he heard a man’s voice—the frail and indomitable 
sound that can be made to carry an infinity of thought, resolution, and 
purpose, that shall be pronouncing confident words on the last day, 
when the heavens fall and justice is done—again he heard it, and it 
was crying to him, as if from very, very far: “ All right.” 


Mr. Conrad’s work might be described as belonging to the 
literature of confidence. It is the literature of great hearts 
braving the perils of the darkness. He is imaginatively 
never so much at home as in the night, but he is always on 
the side not of the night, but of the stars. Like a cheer out 
of the dark comes that wonderful scene in The Secret Sharer 
in which, at infinite risk, the ship is sailed in close under the 
looming land in order that the captain may give the hidden 
manslayer a chance of escaping unnoticed to the land. This 
is a story in which the “ tonalities of the affair’ are much 
more subtle than in Typhoon. It is a study in almost 
eccentric human _ relations—the relations between the 
captain and the manslayer who comes naked out of the seas 
as if from nowhere one tropical night, and is huddled away 


with his secrets in the captain’s cabin. It is for the most 
part a comedy of the abnormal—an ironic fable of splendid 
purposeless fears and risks. Towards the end, however, we 
lose our concern with nerves and relationships and all the 
rest of it, and our hearts pause as the moment approaches 
when the captain ventures his very ship in order to save the 
interloper’s life. That is a moment with all romance in it. 
It is one of the finest moments in modern fiction. Here, 
as the ship swerves round into safety just in the nick of 
time, we have a story that gives us the very music of the 
triumphant soul. Mr. Conrad, as we see in Freya of the Seven 
Isles, is not blind to the tragic ruin that is a common incident 
in life—tragic ruin against which no high-heartedness seems 
to avail, but which seems like a piece of doom. He is, 
indeed, inclined rather than otherwise to represent fate as a 
monstrous spider, unaccountable, often maleficent, hard to 
run away from. But he does love the fantastic comedy of 
the high heart which persists in the heroic game against the 
spider till the bitter end. His Youth is just such a comedy 
of the foolish heroism of adventure amid the tangles of fate. 

All this being so, it may be thought that I have under- 
estimated the flesh-and-blood qualities in Mr. Conrad’s 
work. I certainly do not want to give the impression that 
his men are less than men. They are as manly men as ever 
breathed ; but my point is that Mr. Conrad is especially in- 
terested not in that part of their manhood which can be 
reflected in a mirror, but in the strange unrest of their 
spirits which is reflected in his own—may one use the word 
again ?—psychic imagination. He seldom attempts to give 
us the complete synthesis of a man. He deals rather in 
aspects of personality. His longer books would hold us 
better if there were some overmastering characters in them 
who were still more interesting than the caprices and the 
analysed nothings that reveal them. In reading a book 
like Under Western Eyes we feel as though we have here a 
precious alphabet of analysis, but it has not been used to 
spell the precious word we expected. Mr. Conrad’s genius, in 
the opinion of most readers—and I agree with them—is seen at 
its perfection in the short or shortish story, not in the long 
novel. But even in the long novel he has delights which no 
other living novelist can give us. Chance is sure to be 
among the three or four books of the autumn which many 
readers will remember with enthusiasm when the autumn 
is dead. 





Rosert Lynp. 


STEVENSON’S POEMS 


IIE silver poets are a notable company. Nowadays 
we who have learnt better the true genius of the 
Greek would be inclined to number all Latin poets, 
save Lucretius and Catullus, as “ silver”’ ; and to them there 
have been added since, chiefly from the Latin countries, 
many men whose song is remembered by its perfect form. 
With the great golden poets, classical or Gothic, A’schylus 
or Shakespeare, the form is always subsidiary ; the strong 
passion of the bard reveals itself, sometimes in perfect style, 
sometimes in broken, half-discovered forms—but always, 
whether the poet be Milton or Blake, with the golden poets 
it is the passion we first remember. Indeed, that is one 
reason for the greater popularity, in certain ages and in some 
societies, of the silver poet. In him very often passion—if 
he has it at all—is more congruous with its form ; and the 
reader, who likes to have his critical faculty flattered, yields 
higher praise to the man who gives him no gasp in the 
throat, nor the discomfort of sudden revelation. 
The last century had its surfeit, towards the end, of silver 
poetry. Tennyson is the supreme example: at his best 
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unequalled by any save Virgil, at his worst scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from Buchanan. His age took all he could 
give, and took it greedily. Poets who were his equals in 
craftsmanship, like Christina Rossetti, have had to wait, till 
the palling of his magic, for the recognition of their beauty. 
Stevenson (whose poems Chatto & Windus are issuing in 
one volume) waited too. He is not in the same rank as the 
great verse-makers of his time. He recalls more insistently 
and obviously literary models. His inspiration is objective. 
He is no child of his moods, or of his passions—no slave 
to truth or to beauty. For him Passion must deck herself 
prettily ; his moods can be summoned and arranged ; his 
truth—well, there is a great deal of truth in everything— 
isn’t there? And, for Stevenson, beauty must wait on 
life, not be life’s mistress. 

You do not, then, go to his verse expecting the direct 
vision and piercing statement of the great poet. But you 
will find there, what is a very desirable thing, comment— 
acute, lively, humorous, pathetic and true. Stevenson in 
all his work was a talkative author. He was not really or 
essentially a teller of tales : for he loves the effect of his tale 
rather than the story itself. His is not the big-handed 
genius of Scott, or the exultant glamour of Dickens ; he is 
anxious to tell you things, not so much because he wants you 
to share as because he wants to see what you feel. He is, 
especially in his verse, an artist of reflection and comment. 
Take this early poem : 

A CAMP 

The bed was made, the room was fit, 

By punctual eve the stars were lit ; 

The air was still, the waters ran, 

No need was there for maid or man, 

When we put up, my ass and I, 

At God's green caravanserai. 
There is nothing of the spontaneous lyric about that. It is 
urbane poetry: it asks your opinion, it solicits your judg- 
ment: you can feel sure that the author wrote it not 
because he had to, but because he wanted us to know 
about it. 

This desire for mental companionship is a pleasant thing 
in verse. It does not lead to the highest poetry, but it gives 
to poetry a very promising realm to rule over—a realm of 
intimacies, of thoughts and desires, which is far better 
governed by poetry than by prose. In looking through 
these poems, I feel myself resenting at times that Stevenson 
wrote so much prose. These verses, with their greater 
economy of means and keener precision of effect, are so 
effective, so much more direct than much of that over-loaded 
prose of his. How much of his most characteristic thought 
is packed into his poem in “ Underwoods ” ! 

My body which my dungeon is, 
And yet my parks and palaces :— 

Which is so great that there I go 

All the day long to and fro, 

And when the night begins to fall 

Throw down my load and sleep, while all 
The building hums with wakefulness— 
Even as a child of savages 

When evening takes her on the way 

(She having roam’d a summer's day 
Along the mountain side and scalp) 
Sleeps in an antre of that alp :— 

Which is so broad and high that there, 
As in the topless fields of air, 

My fancy soars like to a kite 
And faints in the blue infinite :— 

Which is so strong my strongest throws 
And the rough world’s besieging blows 
Not break it, and so weak withal, 

Death ebbs and flows in its loose wall 
As the green sea in fishers’ nets, 
And tops its topmost parapets :— 

Which is so wholly mine that I 

Can wield its whole artillery, 


And mine so little, that my soul 

Dwells in perpetual control, 

And I but think and speak and do 

As my dead fathers made me to :— 

If this born body of my bones 

The beggared soul so barely owns, 

What money passed from hand to hand, 

What creeping custom of the land, 

What deed of action or assign, 

Can make a house a thing of mine ? 
That, with its fantastic humour, its whimsical logic, its neat 
turn for effect, makes Stevenson’s point far better, to my 
mind, than do many of his prose essays. There are some 
churlish folk who would put out of the kingdom of Poetry 
such poems as these—poems which are concerned with 
interpretation rather than vision. But the great world of 
poetry-lovers has always been against them, and is right. 
For if we forbid the poet to rhyme about and around the 
things he sees, and order him straitly simply to tell his 
vision, it might well happen that he would lose the power of 
vision. 

In his ordinary verse Stevenson does not often reach the 
level of pure poetry. His ballads are only readable to those 
who have forgotten better things ; his Scots poems are always 
to be liked for their humour and their critical tact—but the 
divine fire is not there. It comes sometimes in the English 
poems, both of his first and last volume—some phrase that 
transcends mere felicity, some verse that is better than just 
happily expressed, some epithet—as in The Celestial 
Surgeon—that reveals experience. But it is in his humblest 
volume—The Child’s Garden of Verse—that you may most 
easily find Stevenson the poet. They are not, it is true, free 
from echoes of other people’s verse: but the echo is slight. 
The poems were written without any hint of a moral: that 
is where they compare so well not only with most poetry for 
or about children, but also with most of Stevenson’s other 
verse. With all his great qualities, Stevenson lacked 
passion, and without passion the highest kind of poetry 
vannot be written. The passion of the poet may be intel- 
lectual, or sensuous, or spiritual; but it must be passion— 
a curious interest in the world and in men is no substitute. 
But the things of childhood are passionless—that is, they 
have not, as part of their essential life, that note which enters 
into all our adult affairs. And Stevenson was in sympathy, 
close and real, with the gay, earnest, casual spirit of child- 
hood. And it is that spirit which he caught in The Child’s 
Garden. He is not here describing or interpreting children. 
He is just, as it were, putting it alldown. The dreams, and 
the boasts, and the shynesses, and the desires are packed into 
one little poem after another. His keen, objective vision, 
his sentiment, his love of facts, all combine to make him the 
nursery laureate. He is not less at his ease, not more in his 
place, than Andersen or Lewis Carroll. He brings to his task 
a sense of language which was as great as that of any ot her 
master of English. So I come back to the “ silver ” quality 
of Stevenson’s work. The style, in his case, is not the man— 
but “it’s the thing ””—emphatically. The excellence of hi. 
prose style has a little overshadowed that of his verse, and 
made some of us a little blind to the help he has given to many 
successors. There is that poem in Songs of Travel with its 
last verse : 


‘ 


And this shall be for music when no one else is near, 
The fine song for singing, the rare song to hear ! 

That only I remember, that only you admire, 

Of the broad road that stretches and the roadside fire. 


If its rhythm recalls a good old ballad, has not the whole 
verse, especially that cunning last line, furnished a model for 
half a hundred songs of the road, and songs of longing, and 
cries of desire ? 

R. Exvuis RoBerts. 
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MODERN FRANCE AND THE 
UNANIMISTS 


HREE months ago Mr. Edmund Gosse delivered one 
of his elegant, light, eloquent lectures, and invited 
his audience to reflect upon the probable course of 

English poetry during, say, the next hundred years. It is 
always dangerous to prophesy (that, indeed, is the fun of it), 
and Mr. Gosse proceeded to prophesy that the poet of the 
future would be compelled, owing to plain material objects 
and easily recognisable emotions having received every 
tribute at the hands of his predecessors, to search for his 
subjects in the recesses of his own peculiar sensibility, and 
to express these in a language probably allusive and obscure, 
and certainly increasingly subtle and symbolic. He 
pictured the poct of the future retiring to his tower of ivory 
and devoting himself to microscopical observation of himself, 
and he glanced across the Channel at a significantly monastic 
experiment carried out by a company of poets and painters 
who had associated together to shelter themselves and the 
mysteries of their craft from the overwhelming pressure of a 
too flatly reasonable world. This collectivist experiment of 
intense individualists, as all lyric poets must be, was founded 
“in October, 1906, and dissolved in consequence of internal 
dissensions in January, 1908”’—and of poverty, hard 
poverty. Among its members were several of the poets who 
are the subject of this article. But what is significant in 
the story of L’Abbaye de Creteil is that, though the style of 
many of the writings which proceeded from it is decidedly 
obseure and symbolical, the spirit which animates them is 
an attempt to reach out towards ordinary humanity, and to 
express by an effort almost of metempsychosis the vague 
feelings of those who are not pocts. 

In France not only are authors and painters interested in 
discovering the tendency to which they belong, and in 
defining the principles directing their experiments, but 
the critics and the public who read criticism are interested 
also. The leading papers and reviews set on foot from time 
to time enquiries to discover what “ the young ”’ are thinking. 
Writers who are recognised as associated with this or that 
set of ideas are written to and asked to describe their aims 
and explain their sympathies. M. Faguct has conducted 
such an investigation; M. Henriot in the Temps has done 
the same, and the replics (they are often protests against 
being classified), edited by him, with notes and com- 
ments, under the title 4 Quoi révent les Jeunes Gens (Edouard 
Champion, Paris), are full of valuable information. One of the 
books recently crowned by the Academy, Les Jeunes Gens 
daujourdhui, by “ Agathon,” gives the reader such a 
bird’s-eye view of what is going on in the minds of the 
young as never gets written in England. 

Young France, consciously or by instinct, is anti-intel- 
lectualist. This generation has little patience with doubts, 
or with self-analysis which is not a deliberate method of 
self-discipline. They respect action, and they have a 
great contempt for that smiling, indulgent scepticism 
which patronises activity and religion, and finds a refined 
consolation, as well as the test of fine intelligence, in the 
failure to conclude. Renan and Anatole France are out of 
fashion. Consciousness of a conflict between thought and 
action, which inspired the praise of irony and troubled the 
older generation and suggested phrases like ‘“‘ the poison of 
analysis,’ has passed away. They accept as dogmas that 
life rests upon the unconscious, and that the reason must 
be the servant of instinct and the will, and proceed to live 
on that basis with a confidence which inspires the surviving 
leaders of last century in some cases with admiration, in 
others with dismay. As might be expected from a genera- 








tion which takes its philosophy from William James and 
M. Bergson, and, in accordance with those masters, relegates 
thinking to a subordinate place in the scheme of life, faith 
in faith has brought recruits to the Catholic Church, and, 
where not recruits, sympathetic respect. As might also be 
expected, the sentiment of patriotism and the respect for 
tradition, moral and esthetic, have been strengthened in 
consequence. M. Maurice Barrés, by far the most influential 
writer of his time, has summed up in his own development 
this process of change from the individualistic, sceptical 
earlier generation to the present one, which is inspired by a 
sense of its own solidarity, and to which the old roman- 
ticism seems childishly egotistic, and the rationalist realism of 
the Maupassant period, with its concentration on the material 
things alone, equally isolating, and therefore equally disas- 
trous to an admirable life. M. Barrés’ works have been one 
long spiritual autobiography, in which thousands have at 
once recognised and anticipated their own development. 
Finding himself shut in by romanticism and scepticism, he 
lived upon le culte de moi, and, penetrating farther and farther 
into himself with this object, he discovered that his roots 
went deeper and deeper into a sort of hinter-land, into 
emotions, interests, and traditions which are symbolised 
by the words “ my country.” He emerged as the prophet 
of Nationalism. 

This is the main trend of the intellectual currents in 
modern French literature. It is necessary to realise this if 
the small stream, which had its spring in L’Abbaye de Creteil, 
is to be seen in its true proportion in the picture. It runs 
so far parallel with the great one in that it, too, largely 
derives inspiration from a sense of solidarity between men, 
and has been under the influence of M. Bergson; but it is 
humanistic rather than national in spirit, inventive and 
independent in religion rather than traditional. 

Unanimism, like all genuine literary movements, is 
marked by a particular mode of expression as well as by a 
peculiar inspiration. The Unanimists seek the “ direct 
expression’ as opposed to a “discursive’’ one. The 
greater part of good literature has been discursive in every 
sense of the word ; that is to say, it has been an attempt 
to render the spirit of things indirectly by means of calling 
up associations, images, and thoughts connected with the 
subject itself. Poetry itself has tended to be a discourse 
about something, a chain of ideas linked on to it. Take, 
for example, the immortal stanza in Keats’s Ode to the 
Nightingale which begins : 





Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down. 
The voice I heard this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown ; 
Perhaps the self-same song that found the path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home 
She stood in tears among the alien corn ; 

The same which oft time hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 


That poctry is discursive in M. Jules Romains’ sense of 
the word. But when Keats speaks of the nightingale as 
singing ‘‘ of summer with full-throated ease,” although that 
phrase is associative in the psychologist’s sense of the term, 
it is “ direct,” in that it comes nearer to an expression of 
something felt. To them practically the whole of Racine’s 
Phédre is discursive, for, says M. Jules Romains, Phédre 
herself tells us rather what she is feeling and what she is 
thinking about her passion than gives us an immediate 
perception of it by her words. 

In M. Jules Romains’ work polytheism is reborn, but in 
anew form. His poems are about the gods, or, perhaps more 
accurately, about the divine; but his gods are not the 
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personification of natural powers like the gods of the ancient 
world; they are made out of the consciousness of men. 
He writes in the spirit of the mythologist about the emotions 
which come into being when men are associated together. 
Miss Jane Harrison has pointed out a resemblance between 
his work and the theories of Professor Durkheim. These 
group-gods or group-forces are not necessarily divine or 
even superior to individual men. All that the poet is con- 
cerned with is that when they come into existence they 
dominate or modify the passions of individuals. She 
defines his doctrine thus: “ Any association of men begets 
a force, which is not the sum of the forces of individual 
members ; and this new force, this group-begotten potency, 
is more real, more living than any orthodox divinity. More- 
over, each group-god is necessarily a Unanimistic force. 
For better or worse it unites, not divides.’ Thus there 
may be said to be, besides Eros, who is the god of the group 
two, the god of the family, the god of the village, of the 
street, of the town, of the crowd. M. Romains’ last novel, 
Les Copains, is a marvellous study of the irresponsible 
spirit which presides over the relations of a band of topers, 
and his previous novel, Le Mort de Quelqu’un, is an extra- 
ordinary study of death. The death of Godard, an extremely 
humble and inconspicuous individual, makes him for a 
short time far more important than he had ever been during 
his life. At his death he enters far more completely and 
intimately into the consciousness of others—that is to say, 
into la vie unanime. And then, gradually, much as the 
lights of a little village go out one by one, the sparks which 
his death has kindled here and there in the hearts of others 
expire. 

M. Arcos, another poct of the group, the author of a 
volume of poems, Ce qui nait, is a writer more definitely 
religious in the ordinary sense of the word. His imagination 
has been strongly influenced by the philosophy of Bergson, 
and his theme “ That which is being born” is God. His 
conception of God is almost identical with Mr. Shaw’s 
Life Foree, something not to be worshipped, but something 
which inspires, something which is not perfect, but aims at 
perfection—in short, what Matthew Arnold meant when he 
defined the object of religious emotion as something not 
ourselves which makes for righteousness. 

In the last of the Unanimist writers, M. Vildrac, of whom 
it is possible to speak here, religious emotion takes the form 
rather of sympathy with individuals. In all his work there 
is a Whitmanic mysticism that every human being is 
worthy of a religious love. He is the poet of sympathy, 
and his poems record moments when that sympathy, which 
would be mystical if it were not at the same time matter of 
fact, has brought home to the poet that it is the only true 
method of understanding men and the world. As a writer 
he is most unaffected and direct, and his subtlety never 
complicates his style. The poems in the Livre d’ Amour 
and the essays in his last published book are full of phrases 
which illustrate that directness of expression which these 
writers aim at and respect. 

To conclude, the Unanimist movement must not be 
supposed to be dominating French literature at present, 
although it is steadily gaining ground. But it is significant 
of what is happening all around. It expresses the religious 
tendencies which show themselves in so many contemporary 
writers, and seem to many to augur the coming of a religion 
which will unite mankind ; while, as writers, the Unanimists 
show that determination to get near the essence of the thing 
described, and that willingness to abandon, in the search of 
it, the beauty which depends upon an appreciation of the 
literature of the past. 


DeEsMoND MacCarTuy. 


BOOKS THAT ARE NOT READ 


7 ERE you ever in at the death of the Blatant 
Beast?” “I don’t remember; but in any 
sase he seems to have left a numerous progeny 

behind him.” This conversation, which I overheard the 

other day, arose out of a remark that scarcely anybody ever 
read the Faerie Queene right through. It was certainly some 

evidence that people do not derive very permanent im- 

pressions from it; for, as a matter of fact, the Blatant 

Beast did not die at all. I am sure that Spenser is not 

alone in this chill seclusion from the general eye. It 

would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that Cambridge 
produces the poets, Oxford edits them, and nobody reads 
them. There are some poets who are pretty generally read 
in cultured circles, poets of the second rank especially. 

And many of the greater ones, if not read bodily, are at any 

rate read in extracts. Even of Spenser the Prothalamion and 

Epithalamion are known to many through the medium of 

anthologies. But the statement that scarcely anyone reads 

the Faerie Queene—with the exception of the Una and the 

Red Cross Knight portion which is dissected in schools— 

may be made as confidently as any gencral statement one 

can think of. 


I have my doubts, again, about Chaucer. There are a 
certain number of scholars who have presumably read him ; 
so, I take it, has Mr. Henry Newbolt, for he is at present 
writing articles about him. The Prologue and the Knight's 
Tale (read in schools and by aspiring pupil-teachers) are 
familiar to many, and so also are The Wife of Bath’s Tale, 
The Miller's Tale, and that of the Clerke of Oxenford. But 
even if one excepts the whole of the Canterbury Tales (a rash 
thing to do), a full half of Chaucer is left; and if (editors 
excluded) there is a man alive who has read The Hous of 
Fame and The Legend of Good Women, I have yet to meet 
him. Almost the only line of Chaucer anyone ever quotes is 
**and smale fowles maken melodye,”’ which is line 9 in the 
Tales and is always to be found in histories of literature. 
Most of the other early poets—Dunbar, Occleve, Skelton, 
Gower, Surrey, and Wyat—are well known by name to 
literary people, and are mentioned, when relevant, with the 
utmost freedom in reviews. They are eminent figures ; 
but with the possible exception (and this only applies to a 
few poems) of the last two, which of them is read for 
pleasure ? 

Marlowe’s Faustus is fairly widely known, but his other 
plays—though one or two of them are always referred to as 
very powerful and models for Shakespeare—are better 
known by name than by countenance. These and the works 
of other of the older dramatists have been bought largely of 
late years in the Mermaid Series ; but my own experience is 
that men who have whole blocks of these editions in their 
studies have usually read Wycherley’s works, The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle (perhaps), The Way of the World, The 
Duchess of Malfi, The Alchemist, and very little else. The 
dramatists after adorning their age now adorn our shelves ; 
but they stay there. Milton is another case in point. 
Religious people in the provinces still read Paradise Lost to 
some extent, but esthetic young men do not ; and it is very 
rarely that one comes across a literary man who, with any 
appearance of candour, will maintain that he has been 
through with it. Of Paradise Regained somebody once made 
the paradoxical statement that it was better than Paradise 
Lost; it was safe to say that, for few people will be able 
honestly to challenge it. May I be eaten if I ever read it 
myself! Milton is read in his shorter poems, but not 
otherwise—at any rate in bookish circles. 
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Nor is Dryden, universally admitted to be the greatest 
figure of the next literary age. One or two odes of his are 
frequently reprinted and read ; but his longer poems—even 
Absalom and Achitophel—are known in detail to very few. 
Of his dramas it would not be fair to speak, as, with few 
exceptions, they are not worth reading; and nobody, not 
even, I think, Sir Walter Scott, has ever thought they were. 
But would it be seriously contended that one-tenth of the 
gentlemen who refer to him as “‘ glorious John ”’ ever look at 
Religio Laici, Annus Mirabilis, or The Hind and the Panther ? 
Of Hudibras, another masterpiece of the same epoch, one 
would be perfectly safe in laying odds of a hundred to one 
against any chance-selected literary acquaintance having 
read not the whole, but a half ofit. The major portion of the 
works of Swift and Addison are as dead as door-nails ; even 
Pope is not really read by a quarter of the people who 
inveigh against the frigidity of his couplets. The Dunciad, 
possibly his finest and most characteristic work, is—and I 
do not speak without having catechised numerous suitable 
persons on the subject—a mere name to most well-read men ; 
and fewer still have got through even one section of Thom- 
son’s Seasons, although, of course, it is always cited (on very 
small grounds, in my opinion) as a precursor of the Romantic 
Revival. Gibbon was read through by Lord Randolph 
Churchill and by a character in Ships that Pass in the Night, 
but the sold copies of recent editions of him must enormously 
outnumber the readers who have waded through him. Later 
writers naturally have a better chance at present, though 
even of them the longer works, whether interesting (as 
Endymion) or dull (as The Revolt of Islam), are seldom more 
than dipped into. If I expressed a doubt as to whether 
people really read Charles Lamb, I might be howled at ; but 
it is certainly indisputable that many “ classics ” besides 
those I have enumerated—such as Burton’s Anatomy, Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, and Macaulay’s History 
(excepting a few passages about Stuart manners)—have 
been bought in their thousands, but read only in their tens. 
Cowper and Crabbe are (as Calverley said Bass, Allsopp, and 
Guinness should be) names familiar on every infant’s tongue. 
But is Cowper’s Task ever really read ; and do the majority 
of professional or amateur littérateurs ever open Crabbe except 
to look for a parallel to Mr. Masefield ? 

The truth of the matter is that we all learn the outlines, 
and some of us the details, of English literary history ; but 
that the majority of us read very little of the authors and 
books whose names flow so smoothly from our lips and whose 
** characteristics ” (Lord have mercy upon us!) are all so 
tidily pigeonholed in our brains. It is much more easy to 
find out from some little book what sort of style and attitude 
a man had than to discover it from his works. There is no 
entertainment more diverting in a melancholy way than to 
select a few “classics” one really knows and start talking 
about them to people who profess to know them. The amount 
of discomfort that, with very little trouble to oneself, one can 
produce in this way is astonishing. Only rare spirits ever 
confess without parley that they have never read any 
particular notable “ chef-d’#uvre of English literature ’’ ; and, 
as a rule, it is safe to make pretence on the subject, as the 
men with whom one is talking will be pretending also. But 
no pretence can long conceal itself from the assaults of actual 
knowledge ; the hesitations, the pursings of lips, the silences 
meant to seem dubious or deliberative, the subtle attempts 
at digression, the pitiful endeavours to cover a retreat with a 
few stock notions or quotations—all these things will be 
familiar to readers of this paper, who are, of course, always on 
the right side in these encounters. 


Another classic author who is not very widely read is 
Shakespeare. SoLoMon EAGLE. 





SOME AUTUMN 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


N view of the torrent of autumn publications, we have 
made from the publishers’ announcements a small 
selection, which, we believe, will be found to contain 

most of the noteworthy features of the season. We can 
predict, of course, only from what we already know. That 
uncertain creature, the First Novelist, may possibly provide, 
as he sometimes does, a few surprises, and these we cannot 
pretend to foretell. This autumn season will be unusually 
productive of political biographies of interest, and there will 
be several important works in economics and sociology. 
History, other than modern, would appear to be almost 
unrepresented. Publishers generally start the season with 
an output of fiction, for which reason most of the first-class 
novelists who are bringing books out this season have 
already brought them out, and do not enter our list. 


Religion, Philosophy, and Science. 

Property: Its Duties and Rights—Historically, Philo- 
sophically and Religiously Regarded. Under this heading 
Messrs. Macmillan are publishing a series of essays by 
various writers, with an introduction by the Bishop of 
Oxford. We expect that the liberal views held by the 
essayists—who include Professor L. T. Hobhouse, Mr. A. D. 
Lindsay, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, and Canon Scott Holland—will 
result in a volume of importance to social reformers. 

Evelyn Underhill is responsible, as much as any other 
writer, for the present interest in mysticism. She is to con- 
tribute a preface to two works by Richard Rolle, a little- 
known English fourteenth-century mystic. These two 
works—The Fire of Love and The Mending of Life—will be 
published by Messrs. Methuen in one volume at 3s. 6d. net. 
Another book of the same nature, from the same firm, and 
at the same price, will be a translation (from the original 
German) of The Life of the Blessed Henry Suso, by himself. 
Dean Inge will write the preface in this case. In the course 
of his fifteen months’ stay in the U.S.A. and in England, 
Mr. Rabindranath Tagore delivered several lectures at Har- 
vard University, in Oxford, and London. Some of these are 
now to be published by Messrs. Macmillan, under the title 
of Sadhana : the Realisation of Life. 

Henri Poincaré, the cousin of the French President, is to 
appear in English in several translations, to be published by 
Messrs. Nelson, of which the first, Science and Method, will 
appear shortly, at 6s. net. As the author was a physicist 
and mathematician, the British general public has not heard 
much of him on this side of the Channel, although he has a 
very great reputation in the scientific world. The publishers 
optimistically describe Poincaré as “at least as great a 
philosopher, and a far greater scientist than Bergson.” 
The first volume of Benedetto Croce’s great work, The 
Philosophy of the Spirit, appeared in English about four years 
ago as Aisthetic as Science of Expression. Messrs. Macmillan 
now announce the second volume, Philosophy of the Prac- 
tical, Economic and Ethic. Mr. Douglas Ainslie is, as before, 
the translator. The price will be 12s. net. Another work 
of Croce’s which is to appear is his study of Giambatti ta 
Vico, a philosopher whose vogue was swamped by that of 
Kant, but who is now attracting widespread interest. This 
will be published by Messrs. Howard Latimer. 

The full story of the British Antarctic Expedition (1910— 
1913), from the diaries of the late Captain Scott, will be told 
in two volumes, to be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder at 
two guineas net, under the title of Scott’s Last Expedition. 
The first volume will contain the journals of Captain Scott, 
arranged by Mr. Leonard Huxley, and with a preface by 
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Sir Clements R. Markham. The second volume will describe 
the journeys and scientific work accomplished by Dr. E. A. 
Wilson and the surviving members of the expedition. The 
books will be amply illustrated. 

In three more volumes The Golden Botigh will be com- 
pleted—that is to say, until Professor J. G. Frazer produces 
a fourth revised edition. Part VI., The Scapegoat (10s. net), 
and Part VII., Balder the Beautiful (2 vols., 20s. net), are 
their names. The complete work, in ten volumes, is one of 
the greatest achievements in the study of anthropology. 
Messrs. Macmillan are the publishers. Sir Arthur Evans, 
whose extraordinarily valuable work on Cretan archeology 
is too well known to need description, is bringing out The 
Nine Minoan Periods, a summary sketch of the characteristic 
stages of Cretan civilisation from the close of the neolithic 
to the beginning of the iron age, with special reference to 


the antiquities of Knossos. He is also editing An Atlas of 


Knossian Antiquities. Both books will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan. 

Malingering and Feigned Sickness, by Sir John Collie, 
Medical Examiner to the London County Council, and Chief 
Medical Officer of the Metropolitan Water Board, should be 
of considerable value just now. The author describes in 
detail the methods of examination for the detection of 
malingering, and discusses the attitude required by the 
medical attendant towards unduly prolonged illness. 


Biography, History, and Politics. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who is, we suppose, the last survivor 
of Dickens’ circle of intimates, is publishing his Memories 
of Charles Dickens, through Messrs. J. W. Arrowsmith, of 
Bristol, at 12s. 6d. net. 

Sir Edward Cook is the author of the forthcoming Life of 
Florence Nightingale. In the preparation of the work the 
author has had aecess to the family papers, and, we under- 
stand, attempts to correct and supplement the “ Popular 
Legend,”’ though in no derogatory sense. Messrs. Mac- 
millan are the publishers. Charles Eliot Norton is to be 
the subject of another biography, although its publishers, 
Messrs. Constable, do not give the author’s name. We 
understand, however, that the work will largely consist of 
Norton’s own letters and note-books. In the course of his 
long life (1827-1908) he came into contact with most of the 
interesting literary figures of England and America, and a 
mass of reminiscences is promised. The width of Norton’s 
interests—he was Professor of Art History at Harvard, 
author of books on social subjects, a translator of Dante, 
and various other things—must have given him special 
opportunities for meeting people. There are to be two 
volumes, priced at a guinea net. 

We shall have at least four political biographies of import- 
ance. The late Lord Lyons, who was British Ambassador 
in Paris for twenty years, is now to have his biography 
published. Lord Newton is the author, and is singularly 
qualified, as for nearly the whole of his diplomatic career he 
was attached to Lord Lyons. The work should contain 
much of quite unusual interest to the student of modern his- 
tory. Mr. Edward Arnold will be the publisher, and there 
will be two volumes. The Life of Henry Labouchere is 
another biography we look forward to with interest. This 
most independent of men belonged to a race now unfor- 
tunately becoming extinct—the independent M.P., with 
something to be independent about. Mr. Algar Labouchere 
Thorold is the author, Messrs. Constable the publishers, 
eighteen shillings the price, and about 550 pages the sub- 
stantial size of the book. The Life and Letters of George 
Villiers, Fourth Earl of Clarendon, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., is likely to be of the greatest value to students of the 


politics of the Victorian age. The work will contain a large 
quantity of Lord Clarendon’s private correspondence. 
Another of the interesting biographies of the season is the 
Life of Edward Buller, First Lord Lytton. In accordance 
with the will of the first Lord Lytton, his son commenced 
a biography, and two volumes appeared in 1883 as a first 
instalment. Then the biographer died, and now the present 
Lord Lytton has re-written and completed the whole book. 
Messrs. Macmillan will publish the work, which will be in 
two volumes. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, who has always given us the 
impression that he would not willingly have any private 
affair of his kept a secret from the public, has now written 
an autobiography, whose title is Fifty Years of My Life, in 
which, it appears, there will be more outspoken observa- 
tions. Messrs. Macmillan are the publishers. 

The National Free Labour Association is a body, now 
twenty years old, of which more is heard than is seen. Its 
founder and secretary is now bringing out his autobiography, 
The Life Story of William Collison, through Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett, at 16s. net. It will be interesting to learn more of 
the theories by which strike-breaking, “ the full, fair, and 
free exercise of the right to work,’’ and “ the liberation of 
labour from injurious restrictions,”’ are now justified, since 
the collapse of laisser-faire. 

Sensational disclosures—we believe that is the correct 
phrase—are to be expected in The Secret History of the 
Balkan War, by Lieut.-Colonel Reginald Rankin, F.R.G.S., 
who was the special war correspondent for The Times with 
the Bulgarian forces. A totally new light on the inception 
of the Balkan League is promised, with romantic interludes 
about an Irishman’s réle therein, which looks as if Ruritania 
were at last getting located. Otherwise the book will con- 
sist of experiences and military operations. Messrs. Con- 
stable will be the publishers, and the price will probably be 
15s. net. 

The new angle from which classical antiquity is being 
regarded is responsible for Greek Imperialism, by W. 5S. 
Ferguson, Professor of Ancient History at Harvard Univer- 
sity, who has studied the operation of direct popular govern- 
ment in Athens, the relations of local federal authorities, 
and so on, from a thoroughly modern point of view. Messrs. 
Constable are the publishers, and the price will be 8s. 6d. net. 

The number of announcements of forthcoming books by 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc appears to indicate an attempt to keep 
up with his highest rate of production. Messrs. Nelson pro- 
mise us 78r2, to be published in their 2s. series. This will, 
of course, deal with Napoleon’s Russian campaign, which 
was the subject of a series of articles in the Pall Mall Gazette 
last year on the centenary anniversaries of the various 
battles. 

Although Reinhart Dozy’s Histoire des Musulmans 
d’ Espagne was published as far back as 1861, and has since 
received the blessings of the Encyclopedia Britannica and 
the Cambridge Modern History, not to mention the praises 
and acknowledgments of virtually every writer on the sub- 
ject of the book for fifty years, no English version has yet 
appeared. Messrs. Chatto & Windus now announce a trans- 
lation, with additions and corrections, by Mr. Francis 
Griffin Stokes, whose rendering of Epistolae Obscurorum 
Virorum won him a praise seldom bestowed upon mere trans- 
lators. The book will be entitled Spanish Islam : a History 
of the Moslems in Spain, and the price will be a guinea net. 

Two more volumes of Oman’s history of England are pro- 
mised by Messrs. Methuen. These are to be England in the 
Later Middle Ages (1272-1485), by Kenneth H. Vickers, Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Durham, and 
England Since Waterloo (1815-1900), by J. A. R. Marriott, 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





The Oxford Book of Spanish 


Verse. By J. FITZMAURICE KELLY. (Uniform 
with the Oxford Books of English, French, German, and 
Italian Verse.) [Immediately. 


A History of Chess. py uj. k. 


MURRAY. (Uniform with Sir E. Maunde Thompson's 
Palacography and Mr. O. M. Dalton’s Byzantine Art ; 
with many illustrations.) [Immediately. 


English Historical Literature in 
the Fifteenth Century. x, c. 1. 


KINGSFORD. 8vo, 15/- net. (Immediately. 


Genesis of Lancaster, oc the Three Reigns 
of ! dward II., Edward III., and Richard II., 1307-1399. 
Ry Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY of Bamff. 2 vols. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 30s. net. (Immediately. 
With the above volumes the SCHOLARS’ HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND is now complete. Full Prospectus on 
application. 


The Rise and Fall of the High 


Commission. By ROLAND G. USHER. 


8vo, 16s. net. 


The Coronation Durbar as is 
Consequences. Alsecond supplementary chapter to THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. _ By Sir COURTENAY 
ILBERT. 8vo, Zs. 6d. net. 


The Living Past. A Sketch of Western 
Progress. By F.S. MARVIN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Nation.—"* This fine little book . . . . The fairness and sense of pro- 
portion shown are very remarkable. . . . With all its balance, tle book is 
full of bold suggestions."’ 


International Arbitration amongst 
“ 
the Greeks. By M.N. TOD. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Regesta Regum Anglo-Norman- 


norum, 1066-1154. Volume I. REGESTA 
WILLELMI CONQUESTORIS ET WILLELMI RUFI, 
1066-1100. Edited, with Introductions, Notes, and 
Indexes, by H. W. C. DAVIS, with the assistance of 
R. J. WHITWELL. Imperial 8vo, 15s. net. 
Atheneum.—"A valuable contribution to knowledge, not only as 
affording an opportunity of taking stock of the documents available, and 
adding to their number, but also as attempting to discriminate between 
authentic and spurious charters, and putting the results of experts at the 
service of the less skilled historian. . . . The indexes are complete and 
accurate."’ 


Church and State in the Middle 


Ages. The Ford Lectures delivered at Oxford in 1905, 
by A. L. SMITH. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Dominican Order and Con- 


vocation. A Study of the Growth of Representation 
in the Church during the Thirteenth Century. By E. 
BARKER. §8vo, 3s. net. 


The Future of Christianity. 


By D. MACDONALD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha of the Old Testament 
in English. With Introductions and Critical 


and Explanatory Notes to the several Books. Edited, in 
conjunction with many Scholars, by the Rev. Canon 
R. H. CHARLES. Vol. I. APOCRYPHA. Vol. II. 
PSEUDEPIGRAPHA,. 2 vols. demy 4to, £3 3s. net. 





Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free on application. 





London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, E.C. 











Lecturer and Tutor in Modern History and Economics at 
Worcester College, Oxford. Both writers have written 
before on the subjects of their new books ; Professor Vickers’ 
work on Duke Humphrey will be remembered. The new 
volumes will, like their predecessors, be supplied with maps, 
and cost 10s. 6d. each net. 

Finally, yet another book on our relations with India is 
announced. Mr. H. Fielding Hall, who can write with much 
greater authority than most of those who intermittently 
launch books on the subject, is the author of The Passing of 
Empire, to be published by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett at 
10s. 6d. net. 

Economics and Sociology. 

The University of London has no University Press such as 
other universities, ancient and modern, have attached to 
them. The London School of Economics has fathered over 
thirty ‘Studies in Economics and Political Science,” 
bibliographies, geographical studies, ete., and issued them 
through private firms. Messrs. Constable are now bringing 
out The Modern Tendency Towards Industrial Combinations, 
by G. R. Carter, which should be of special interest in view 
of the sparse English literature on the subject. American 
and German economists have done some thoroughly sub- 
stantial work on the subject, but so far only two English 
writers have tackled it at length, and one of them has con- 
fined himself very largely to theory. The price of the book 
will be 6s. net. There is an extraordinary dearth of books 
on English taxation, both past and present. The standard 
history of the subject, by Professor Dowell, has long been 
out of print, and a recent French work is practically all that 
exists. Mr. William Kennedy is the author of English 
Taxation, 1640-1799: an Essay on Policy and Opinion 
(7s. 6d. net), which Messrs. George Bell & Sons are pub- 
lishing. This book, too, has been produced under the 
auspices of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, where the author was recently a Shaw Research 
Student. The final announcement for the time being of the 
** Studies in Economies and Political Science ”’ is Emigration 
from the United Kingdom to North America, 1763-1912, by 
Dr. Stanley C. Johnson (Routledge, 6s. net). Three other 
books of interest promised by Messrs. Geo. Bell for October 
are The King’s Government: a Study of the Growth of the 
Central Administration, by R. H. Gretton; The World of 
Labour, by G. H. D. Cole, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford ; and Studies in Imperial History, by W. Frewen 
Lord. 

The enormous number of professors of political economy 
who practise in North America (we believe the total number 
is about five hundred) naturally produce a correspondingly 
large quantity of books on economic subjects. The greater 
part of these, if they come over here at all, do so unheralded 
and unsung, but sometimes there are exceptions that we 
cannot very well do without. Two books that promise well 
are The Cutlery Trades : an Historical Study in the Economics 
of Small-Scale Production, by G. I. H. Lloyd, of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, and Organised Democracy : an Introduction 
to the Study of American Politics, by Dr. Frederick A. Cleve- 
lands. Both books will be published by Messrs. Longmans 
on September 26th. Messrs. Macmillan also announce a 
mass of books of sociological interest, to be published in 
America by the Macmillan Company. Amongst these we 
notice One Hundred Years of Peace, by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge ; The Theory of Social Revolutions, by Brooks Adams ; 
The Credit System, by W. G. L. Taylor ; The Modern Trust 
Company : its Functions and Organisation, by F. B. Kirk- 
bride and J. E. Sterrett ; American Ideals : Character and 
Life, by H. W. Mabie; and The Soul of America, by Dr. 
Stanton Coit. From the wilds of Nova Scotia comes Pro- 
fessor Estey’s Revolutionary Syndicalism : an Exposition and 
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a Criticism (P. S. King, 7s. 6d. net). The author is mostly 
concerned with the application of Syndicalist principles to 
existing society. The Economic Synthesis, by Professor 
Achille Loria, the well-known Italian Socialist economist, 
will be translated by M. E. Paul, and published by George 
Allen & Co., at 15s. net. 

The standard History of Socialism is that by the late 
Thomas Kirkup, who used to write the articles on Socialism 
for the Encyclopedia Britannica, and in whose lifetime the 
book passed through four editions. Messrs. A. and C. 
Black are now publishing a fifth edition, revised and edited 
by Edward R. Pease, secretary of the Fabian Society. As 
Mr. Pease has had a practical experience of the Socialist 
movement extending over thirty years, he has been able to 
supply that personal knowledge which the original author 
lacked ; for, if Kirkup had a fault, it was academicism. The 
price will be 5s. net. Messrs. A. and C. Black are re-issuing 
in a cheaper form Kirkup’s excellent little Primer of Socialism 
at 6d. net. 

No book has been published recently upon the social and 
economic legislation of New Zealand, although further 
strides have been taken over there since Mr. Pember Reeves 
wrote his State Experiments in New Zealand. Mr. Heine- 
mann announces Social Welfare in New Zealand (6s. net), by 
Mr. Hugh H. Lusk, which will describe the results so far as 
is now possible. Mrs. Pember Reeves has been engaged for 
some years on a task of helping mothers in the poorest part 
of Lambeth to rear children. In the course of her work she 
has received an extraordinary insight into the meaning of 
poverty, while the manner in which her work has been 
carried out has enabled her to collect a quantity of statistical 
data of the utmost value. Messrs. George Bell & Sons are 
now about to publish Round About a Pound a Week at 2s. 6d. 
net, a sociological study to which we look forward with deep 
interest. 

Mr. John Lee, the Traffic Manager of the Post Office 
Telegraphs, is publishing a short study of the history of 
telegraphs and telephones from the economic point of view, 
in which the several influences which have resulted in 
Government ownership will be considered. Messrs. Pitmans 
are the publishers. The price will be 2s. 6d. net. 

One of the sturdiest opponents of anything of Radical 
tendencies was the late Mr. Thomas Mackay, who completed 
Nichols’ History of the English Poor Law, and who was well 
known for his essays in individualism. Sir Arthur Clay, who 
is almost as Spencerian as Mr. Mackay, has edited a series 
of his contributions to the Quarterly Review, which will deal 
with the various social and economic problems of the day 
under the characteristic title of The Dangers of Democracy. 
Mr. Murray will be the publisher. 

The late Sir Robert Giffen, one of the greatest statisticians 
of his age, never published during his lifetime any work on 
pure statistics. It appears that about thirteen or fifteen 
years ago he wrote an introduction to the subject, which 
Mr. Henry Higgs has now edited, with the assistance of 
Mr. G. Udny Yule. The author’s aim has been to describe 
data and the methods of their collection, we understand, 
rather than to elucidate the mathematical processes which 
are gaining favour nowadays. The title will be Statistics, 

and Messrs. Macmillan will be the publishers. 

Mr. Rowland Kenney is the author of Men and Rails 
which Mr. Fisher Unwin will shortly publish. We have 
heard a good deal recently about the problems of the rail- 
ways, but hitherto the actual railway employee has taken no 
part in the discussion. Mr. Kenney spent several years in 
railway employment, beginning as a stable boy and working 
his way up. He has therefore much to tell us about condi- 
tions of labour, wages, and the peculiar risks and grievances 
of railway servants, from an aspect which most writers on 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 
H. G. WELLS’S 


NEW NOVEL 
THE PASSIONATE 
FRIENDS. 6s. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph: *’ This is a fine novel, 
broad in its treatment, wide in its interests, full of acute perception, 
abundantly clever, and admirably written.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
New Novel 
BENDISH: A Study in Prodigality. 
6s 


e*+ A novel of love and politics which opens in the year when William 
IV. became King of England. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK. 


With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusa- 
lem. By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “A _ Tramp’s 
Sketches."" With 38 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, 
and a Map. 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—" The pilgrimage is the most significant thing 
in the Russian life of to-day, and its story is a great national epic 
Mr. Graham tells it very vivaciously, and there are many admirable 
photographs."’ 





Volume IV. Just Published 


Lollardy and the Reformation in 


England. An Historical Survey. By the late 
JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. IV. Edited by 
WILLIAM MUNT, M.A., D.Litt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
e*« Previously published :—Vols. I. and II., 2ls. net, Vol. III., 
10s. 6d. net. 





The Shorter Poems of Frederick 
Tennyson. Edited, with an Introduction, by CHARLES 
TENNYSON. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

AUTHOR OF “THE DIVINE VISION.” 

Collected Poems. ,y A. E., Author of “The Divine 
Vision, and other Poems.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. (Tx esday. 


This volume contains poems collected from “* Homeward," ‘* Sonys by 
the Way,"’ “ The Earth's Breath,” and “ The Divine Vision,"’ with such 
new verses as “A. E."’ has considered to be of equal mood. 





Part VI. Just Published. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic and 
Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo 


Part VI. The Scapegoat. ios. ner. 


Previously published :—Part 1. The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings. Two vols. Second Impression. 20s. net. Part 2, Taboo and 
the Perils of the Soul. One vol. Second Impression. 10s. net. Part 3. 
The Dying God. One vol. Second Impression. 10s. net. Part 4. Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris. One vol. Second Edition. 10s. net. Part 5. Spirits of the 
Corn and of the Wild. Twovols. 20s. net. 


Second Edition. Just Published. 


Psyche’s Task. A Discourse cone-rning the 
Influence of Superstition on the Growth of Insti- 
tutions. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, to which is 
added “ The Scope of Social Anthropology."’ By J. G. FRAZER, 
D.C.L., LL.D., &e. 8vo. 5s. net. 





Vol. I. Just Published 


Encyclopzedia of the Philosophieal 


Seiences. Edited by WILHELM WINDELBAND and 
ARNOLD RUGE. English Edition under the Editorship of SIR 
HENRY JONES. &8vo. 
Vol. I. Logic. By Arnold Ruge, Wilhelm Windelband, Josiah 
Royce, Louis Couturat, Benedetto Crocé, Federigo Enriques. and Nicolaj 
Losskij. Translated by B. Ethel Meyer. 7s. 6d. net. 





' 


~". Macmillan's Autumn Announcement List post free on 
application. 
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SIDGWICK & JACKSON’S AUTUMN 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Uniform with ** Sailing Ships and their Story.” 
SHIPS AND WAYS OF OTHER DAYS. 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. With over 100 IIlus- 


trations. Coloured Frontispiece by Cuartses Dixon, R.I. 
In designed cover. Extra Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. 

With a Preface by Lord Kivsracxen, and an Introduction 
and Notes. Edited by F. Sipcwicx. Illustrated with 
Portraits and from Contemporary Views ; Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 3 Coloured Plates, 24 other Plates, and 
many Drawings in the Text. Large Square 8vo, buckram 
gilt, boxed, 105. 6d. net. Prospectus on application. 
THE WILD HARP. 


A Selection from Irish Poetry. By KATHARINE 
TYNAN. Printed with Decorative Borders of Celtic 
Design to every page, and a Title-page designed in 4 
Colours by Miss C. M. Watts. Medium 8vo, designed, 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6¢. net. 


UMBRIA, PAST AND PRESENT. 

By MARY LOVETT CAMERON. With 26 Drawings 
by C. G. Venanzi and 15 Photographs by C. Benvenuti. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

ATTA TROLL. 
Translated from the German of HEINE by Herman 
ScueFraver, with an Introduction and Notes by Dr. Oscar 
Levy. With Illustrations by Witty Pocany, and Head 
and Tail-pieces by Horace Taytor. Small Foolscap 8vo, 
half-parchment, gilt boards, 3s. 6¢. net. 

OLD CHINATOWN. 

A Beok of Pictures by ARNOLD GENTHE. With 
Text by Wirt Irwin. 1 Photographs of Life in the 
Chinese Quarter of San Francisco, which was entirely 
destroyed in the great disaster of 1906. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
75. 6d. net. 


EDINBURGH REVISITED. 


By JAMES BONE. With Illustrations by Hansuip 
Fiercuer. New edition, revised by the Author. Extra 
Crown &vo, cloth gilt, 55. net. 


NEW FICTION. 
THE UNCONSCIOUS QUEST. 
By E. REID MATHESON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PELLE THE CONQUEROR. 
By MARTIN ANDERSEN NEXO. Translated from 
the Danish. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE COCKATOO. 
A School Story by MAX RITTENBERG. Illustrated, §s. 


NEW DRAMA. 
THE PRICE OF THOMAS SCOTT. 
A Play in Three Acts. By ELIZABETH BAKER, 
Author of *‘ Chains.” 
THE EDUCATION OF MR. SURRAGE. 
A Play in Four Acts. By ALLAN MONKHOUSE, 
Author of “ Mary Broome.” 
THE POLITICIANS. 
A Comedy in Four Acts. By FRANK G. LAYTON 
(“ Stephen Andrew ”’). 
THE EMANCIPATION. 
A Play in Three Acts. By LEONARD INKSTER. 


Each, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; paper, 15. 6¢. net. 
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the subject have not considered. The price of the book will 
be 6s. net. 

The Unexpurgated Case Against Woman Suffrage, by Sir 
Almroth Wright, is to appear shortly, As the price will be 
only half-a-crown, we are led to infer that the case, even in 
its most unbowdlerised form—which is what we have a right 
to expect from its outspoken author—will be a fairly short 
one. We await its coming with some anxiety, for we would 
not willingly keep a skeleton in our own cupboard. Messrs. 
Constable will be the publishers. As a sort of counter- 
irritant, Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, the secretary of the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, is bringing out The 
Future of the Women’s Movement, for which Mrs. Fawcett 
will write an introduction (Geo. Bell & Sons). 

Some of our readers may remember a fascinating lecture 
delivered before the Sociological Society last year by Pro- 
fessor Westermarck on the marriage customs of Morocco, a 
subject he had been personally investigating. Messrs. Mac- 
millan announce Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, a book 
which promises to be both of importance, because of the 
author’s previous work on the subject, and of special interest 
in view of the curious jumble of privileges and restrictions 
under which Moroccan women exist. 


Poetry. 


Amongst the poetry announcements are a long-awaited 
volume of new verse by Mr. W. B. Yeats, to be published 
by the Cuala Press at half a guinea, and two volumes by 
Rabindranath Tagore, translated, like Gitanjali, by the 
author from the original Bengali. These will be entitled 
The Gardener and The Crescent Moon, and will respectively 
consist of love poems and child poems. The second book 
will be illustrated with colour reproductions from drawings 
by a native artist. Each book will be 4s. 6d. net, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan. Mr. Heinemann is republishing 
in book form Mr. John Masefield’s The Daffodil Fields at 
3s. 6d. net. The Irish mystic poet who chooses to be known 
as A. E. (Mr. George Russell) is publishing his Collected 
Poems through Messrs. Macmillan. We understand the 
volume will differ from the usual run of Collected Poems in 
its exclusion of all the verse the author does not consider 
equal to his best. There will also be a few new verses. 

Mr. Kipling has collected practically all the poems and 
chapter-headings in verse which occur throughout his prose 
books, and is issuing them as a separate volume. Messrs. 
Macmillan are the publishers, and the price will range from 
4s. 6d. upwards, according to format and binding. For the 
first time the whole of the poems of Robert Louis Stevenson 
are to be made obtainable in a single volume, as never 
before has the Child’s Garden of Verses been allowed to 
mingle with the author’s stronger, sterner stuff. With the 
gift-book season in front of us we need have no hopes of 
getting off cheaply. The ordinary edition, which will be 
printed on a pure rag paper and bound in cloth, will cost 
12s. 6d. net ; while the large paper edition, printed on un- 
bleached, hand-made paper, and bound in parchment or 
limp vellum, will cost 25s. net or 36s. net, according to the 
binding selected. Messrs. Chatto & Windus are the pub- 
lishers, in association with Messrs. Longmans. 

Mr. Elkin Matthews will have a few interesting little 
volumes of poetry, including Foliage, by W. H. Davies ; 
Songs of Aphrodite and Other Poems, by Lady Margaret 
Sackville; and an enlarged edition of Daily Bread, by 
Wilfrid W. Gibson. He will also publish new editions of 
Salt-Water Ballads and Ballads and Poems, by John Mase- 
field ; Odes, by Laurence Binyon ; and New Poems, by W. H. 
Davies. 

In addition to native products, a few interesting trans- 
lations from important foreign poets will appear in The 
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Ballads of Théodore de Banviile, by Mr. Archibald Strong 
(Messrs. Macmillan), a selection from Carducci, rendered 
with notes, etc., by Mr. G. L. Bickersteth (Messrs. Long- 
mans, 10s. 6d. net), and Heine’s Atta Troll, translated by 
Mr. Herman Scheffauer. This poem, which was greatly 
praised by Brunetiére, will have a preface by Dr. Oscar 
Levy, and illustrations by Mr. Willy Pogany. Messrs. Sidg- 
wick & Jackson are the publishers. Professor J. Shield 
Nicholson has turned away from economic and monetary 
problems to translate Tales from Boiardo and Ariosto, which 
Messrs. Macmillan are bringing out. Yet another essay to 
render Villon has been made, this time by Mr. H. de Vere 
Stacpoole, whose effort will be published by Messrs. Hutchin- 
son. The Poems of Francois Villon will be 7s. 6d. net. 
Fiction. 

As has been observed above, most of the important novels 
of the season have already appeared, amongst those whose 
novels come into this category being Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. 
Maxwell, Mr. Arnold Bennett, Sir G. Parker, Mr. Onions, 
and Mr. Maurice Hewlett. But a few interesting novels are 
still to come. In the mild, lethargic way we have of taking 
foreign literature, the name of Arthur Schnitzler has been 
gently oozing into our conceptions of things as they are. 
The Viennese playwright is the author of countless short 
stories, but only of one long novel, Der Weg ins Freie, which 
has been translated and will appear as The Road In the 
Open. This book, which appeared some three years ago, is 
a brilliant study of Jewish life in Vienna. (Howard 
Latimer, 6s.) 

After the lapse of many years, another volume of fiction 
by Mr. Thomas Hardy is announced. This bears the com- 
prehensive title, 4 Changed Man, the Waiting Supper, and 
Other Tales, concluding with the Romantic Adventures of a 
Milkmaid. (Macmillan, 6s.) Another writer who has re- 
turned to an old vein is Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, who used 
to make periodical hits, a few years ago, with his historical 
novels. After temporary dalliance with the twentieth cen- 
tury he has gone back to the Tudor period, and promises to 
give us in The Young Lovell a romance of the marches, with 
cattle-stealers and skirmishers—or were they forays ?—all 
complete. (Chatto & Windus, 6s.) 

Mr. James Stephens, the author of The Crock of Gold, is 
publishing a series of short character sketches and reflec- 
tions, whose title will be Here are Ladies. The Crock of Gold 
was a striking book, and we look forward with interest to 
these shorter studies. Messrs. Macmillan are the publishers, 
price 5s. net. 

Mr. John Galsworthy’s The Dark Flower, which has been 
running as a serial in Harper’s Magazine, will be shortly 
published by Mr. Heinemann ; and Messrs. Macmillan will 
bring out Miss Edith Wharton’s The Custom of the Country. 
Like Mr. Galsworthy’s novel, this, too, has already appeared 
in serial form in an American magazine—Scribner’s. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s The Flying Inn will be published 
some time in October by Messrs. Methuen. It will be 
partly farcical—as may be expected from the author and the 
subject—and will deal with the adventures of the last 
English innkeeper after all Europe has been conquered by 
the Mahommedans and abstains from wine. It will contain 
the Songs of the Simple Life, which have appeared in the 
New Witness. 








Belles Lettres and Drama. 

The next volume of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Plays will be 
shortly published by Messrs. Constable. This will contain 
Misalliance, The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and Fanny’s 
First Play, with two prefaces—on parents and children and 
on Shakespeare. Of these plays it will be remembered that 
Misalliance was produced at the first repertory season at 








Cambridge 
University Press 


THE CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC HEALTH SERIES 





A new series which should appeal not only to medical men but 

to all engaged in the study or administration of public health. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the publishers. The 
following is the first volume :— 


Flies in Relation to Disease, Non- 
Bloodsucking Flies. By G. 8. GRAHAM-SMITH, M.D. 
With 24 plates, 2 tables, and 32 text figures. Demy 8vo. 
10s 6d net. (Ready shortly.) 

HISTORY 


The Cambridge Medieval History. 


Vol. Il. piannea by J. B. BURY, M.A. Edited by 
H. M. GWATKIN, M.A., and J. P. WHITNEY, B.D. 
Volume II., The Rise of the Saracens and the Foundation 
of the Western Empire. With a portfolio of maps. Royal 
8vo. 20s net, with maps. 


The Ottoman Empire, 1801-1913. By 
WILLIAM MILLER, M.A. With 4 maps. Crown 8vo. 
7s 6d net. Cambridge Historical Series. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND PHONETICS 


The Cambridge History of English 


Literature. Vol. IL. the Age of Johnson. 
Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and A. R. 
WALLER, M.A. Royal 8vo. Price 9s net in buckram ; 
in half morocco, 15s net. 


Outlines of Victorian Literature. 
By HUGH WALKER, LL.D., and Mrs. HUGH WALKER. 
Demy 8vo. 3s net. 


Phonetic Spelling. A proposed Universal Alpha- 
bet for the rendering of English, French, German, and all 
other Forms of Speech. By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 





THEOLOGY 


The Interregnum. Twelve Essays on Religious 
Doubt. By R. A. P. HILL, B.A., M.D. Crown 8vo. 
4s 6d net. 


The Fourfold Gospel. Section I. Introduction. 
By EDWIN A. ABBOTT. Demy 8vo. 2s 6d net. 
Diatessarica, Part X., Section I. 


EDUCATION 


The Little Schools of Port-Royal. 
By H. C. BARNARD, M.A., B.Litt. With 4 plates, 
Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


A Manual of School Hygiene. New ana 
Revised Edition. By EDWARD W. HOPE, M.D., D.Sc., 
EDGAR A. BROWNE, F.R.C.S.E., and C. 8. SHER- 
RINGTON, M.D., F.R.S. With plans and illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 


Steps towards Educational Reform. 
Some Practical Suggestions for Improving our National 
System. By C. W. BAILEY,M.A. Crown 8vo. 1s net. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


The Land of the Blue Poppy. Travels of 
a Naturalist in Eastern Tibet. By F. KINGDON WARD, 
B.A., F.R.G.8. With 40 plates and 5 maps. Royal 8vo. 
12s net. 


An Atlas of Commercial Geography. 
Compiled by FAWCETT ALLEN, Assistant Map-Curator 
to the Royal Geographical Society. Containing an Intro- 
duction, 48 coloured maps, and an Index. Demy 4to. 
3s 6d net. 


Cambridge University Press 
Fetter Lane, London 
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the Duke of York’s Theatre some years ago ; The Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets was a piéce d’occasion written for the benefit 
of the Shakespeare National Theatre Memorial Fund, and 
the bone of contention in a little controversy between Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Frank Harris ; and Fanny's First Play, over 
which we have only just stopped laughing, was produced 
anonymously. We notice that Mr. Shaw has told an 
amazed interviewer that, with the appearance of the new 
book, the prefaces, taken together, ‘“ will form a body of 
doctrine more complete than anything since Plato.” 

The personality of the prominent living man of letters is 
a subject studied, we believe, more frequently in France 
than over here. Now two simultaneous efforts are to be 
made to fill the gap. Mr. R. A. Scott-James is the author 
of Personality in Literature, and Mr. P. P. Howe is responsible 
for Dramatic Portraits. The former will, we believe, study 
the conditions of production rather than the actual pro- 
ducers, but the latter will take its reader through the gallery 
of the last twenty-five years of British drama. Mr. Martin 
Secker is the publisher of both books, whose prices are to be 
respectively 7s. 6d. net and 5s, net. 

Yet another volume by the late Richard Middleton is pro- 
mised us. This, like his other books, is to be published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. It will be entitled Monologues, and will 
consist of essays on various subjects. Middleton was * dis- 
covered ”’ and boomed only when he was dead. Although 
we are not quite sure, in Middleton’s case, how much of his 
reputation is due to genius, and how much to “ boom,” 
there can be no denying the unusual effectiveness of, for 
instance, The Ghost-Ship. 

An unusually wide range of subjects is covered in Lord 
Cromer’s Essays, Political and Literary, which Messrs. Mac- 
millan will publish. Among the subjects to be dealt with 
will be the Government of Subject Races, Rome and 
Municipal Government, Ancient Art and Ritual, The 
Capitulations in Egypt, Lord Milner and Party, and Army 
Reform, and The Greek Anthology. 

‘The dramatic works of Gerhart Hauptmann are by no 
means unknown in this country, where foreign dramatists, 
generally speaking, live under the suspicion of impropriety. 
Mr. Heinemann found it worth his while several years ago 
to publish translations of three or four of Hauptmann’s 
most important plays. In America, where they do these 
things on a large scale, a publisher recently brought out a 
complete set of the dramatic works of Hauptmann in six 
volumes. Mr. Martin Secker is now introducing this edition 
to English readers—a pious work which will earn him the 
gratitude of many, provided that the version is not too 
American. Each volume will cost 5s. net. The first has 
already appeared, and the second will be out in October. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas’s next volume of essays is due to appear 
shortly. Its title is Loiterer’s Harvest. (Methuen. 5s.) 

Mr. Holbrook Jackson is the author of The Eighteen 
Nineties, a review of art and life during the last decade of 
last century. (Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Popular Editions and Series. 


Mr. A. C. Fifield continues the republication of Samuel 
Butler’s works with The Humour of Homer and The Fair 
Haven, which will appear on October 3rd at 5s. net each. 
The first-named book will contain a long biographical sketch 
—which has been badly needed—by Mr. Henry Festing 
Jones, and its title essay here appears for the first time. The 
Fair Haven is described as “‘ a work in defence of the miracu- 
lous element in our Lord’s ministry,” and differs radically 
from the bulk of Butler’s writings. 

Some of William Morris’s works have already been 
republished in an attractive cheap edition by Messrs. Long- 





mans. This firm now announces that the prose romances 
will soon be available in the same form. In September they 
will issue The Dream of John Ball, A Tale of the House of the 
Wolfings, and The Roots of the Mountains; in November 
The Wood Beyond the World, The Well at the World’s End, 
and The Story of the Glittering Plain. Early next year The 
Water of the Wondrous Isles and the Sundering Flood will 
complete the series. 7 

Messrs. J. M. Dent will publish a new shilling series of 
French books, to be called the Collection Gallia, under the 
editorship of Dr. Charles Sarolea. Amongst the first. ten 
there will be Alfred de Musset’s Poesies Nouvelles and 
Flaubert’s La Tentation de Saint Antoine. MM. Emile 
Faguct, Emile Boutroux and Paul Bourget are amongst the 
contributors of prefaces to the first set of volumes. Further 
volumes which are to appear in the Collection Gallia are Axel, 
by Villiers de PIsle Adam, and Petite Histoire de la Littéra- 
ture Francaise, by Emile Faguet. The presses which Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Sons use for their Everyman series have been 
heavily taxed with the production of the Everyman Encyelo- 
pedia, which will be completed in December. The usual 
autumn batch of fifty volumes in Everyman’s Library will 
therefore be replaced at the moment by a set of twelve 
additions. A further volume of Ibsen’s plays and one of 
Dostoevsky’s novels will be amongst them. There will be 
another batch of fifty in January. 

Messrs. Longmans have already brought out three of 
Lecky’s works in a cheap edition, and now propose to re- 
issue several others in the same form, at half -a-crown a 
volume. The History of England in the Eighteenth Century 
is to appear in seven volumes, of which two have already 
come out, two more are due immediately, and the remainder 
in October. The History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, 
in five volumes, will follow, the first two on October 15th, 
the rest on November Ist. The Map of Life and Democracy 
and Liberty, in two volumes, will appear in November. 

Although James Russell Lowell has not yet been dead a 
quarter of a century, there is a tendency already in this 
country to regard him as a classic and neglect him accordingly. 
On the other hand, we notice any previously unpublished 
work of a classic author generally seems to arouse an interest 
which varies in keenness inversely as the public interest in 
him. We expect, therefore, that the Round Table, a hitherto 
neglected series of essays by Lowell, will have a good recep- 
tion. Messrs. Nisbet are the publishers. 

On October 24th Messrs. Williams & Norgate will 
publish five more volumes of the Home University Library. 
Amongst these will be Euripides and His Age, by Professor 
Gilbert Murray ; Shelley, Godwin and Their Circle, by H. N. 
Brailsford; and Co-Partnership and _ Profit-sharing, by 
Ancurin Williams. 





Miscellaneous. 

Mr. Randall Davies, the art critic of Tz New STATESMAN, 
is publishing, through Mr. John Lane, The Greatest House in 
Chelsey, at 10s. 6d. He is also the author of three mono- 
graphs on Reynolds, Romney, and Velasquez respectively. 
Each one will contain sixteen examples in colour-facsimile 
of the best work of the master in question, and will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. A. & C. Black at 12s. 6d. net. A more 
sumptuous work still will be Mr. Laurence Binyon’s treatise 
on Botticelli (Macmillan), which will be published at the 
substantial price of 12 guineas net. It will be lavishly 
illustrated with colour collotypes, and will contain a signed 
original engraving by Muirhead Bone. 

And, finally, the thousands who have long been puzzled 
about the difference between baroque and rococo will have 
it explained for them in Baroque Architecture (Fisher Unwin, 
15s. net) by Mr. Martin Briggs. 
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MR. LANE’S FIRST AUTUMN BOOKS 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


HIS“WORK, ASSOCIATES AND ORIGINALS. 

By T. H. S. ESCOTT. 12s. 6d. net. /ust out. 
Mr. Escoit has not relied solely for his material on a personal 
intimacy with his subject during the most active years of 
Trollope’'s life, but on an equal intimacy with Trollope's 
contemporaries and those who had seen his early years. A 
fine study of a long aad varied career. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE 


IN THE XVII. CENTURY. 
By CHARLES BASTIDE. Copiously Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GATHERING STORM ~~ 


BEING STUDIES INTO SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
TENDENCIES 

By “A RIFLEMAN.” 

Author of ** The Struggle for Bread 


5s. net. Just out. 


HARRIET HOSMER 


LETTERS AND MEMOIRS. 
Edited by CORNELIA CARR. 


Numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. /ust out. 


JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN 


THE TEXT OF THE PLAY at ‘‘ HIS MAJESTY’S.” 
By LOUIS N. PARKER. 
With Illustrations by DorROTHY PARKER. 
In cloth, 2s, net; in paper covers, Is, net. 


TRAVELS WITHOUT BAEDEKER 
By ARDERN BEAMAN. 7s. 6d. net. Just out. 


A capital book of unconventional travel. The author progressed, 
more on the lines of a tramp than a tourist, from Aden up to 
Port Said, afterwards through Cairo and Alexandria, then on 
to Jaffa and Jerusalem, then into Greece and Turkey, and 
finally on to Venice. 





THE SEASON’S BEST NOVELS _ 6|- each vol. 


FASCINATION (Sept. 26) Cecil Champain Lowis 
GREEN CHALK (Jus? out) Doris Somerville 
TWO LITTLE PARISIANS (3s. 6d. net) (Sept. 26) Pierre Mille 
MADELEINE AT HER MIRROR (Just out) Marcelle Tinayre 
OPINIONS OF JEROME COIGNARD (Just eu!) Anatole France 
THE SONG OF SONGS (3rd Ed.) Sudermann 
THE WORLD’S DAUGHTER Cyril Harcourt 


APRIL PANHASARD (5th Ed.) Muriel Hine 
UNPATH’D WATERS Frank Harris 
THE DISTANT DRUM Dudley Sturrock 
STELLA MARIS (/ 0th Ed.) William J. Locke 
THE SON OF HIS MOTHER Clara Viebig 
THE GOVERNOR (3s. 6d. net) Karin Michaelis 
MYLES CALTHORPE, I.D.B. (5) Ed.) F. E. Mills Young 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET. 














STRINDBERG’S MOST FAMOUS NOVEL 


THE RED ROOM 


By AUGUST STRINDBERG. _ 6/- 


“Edmund Gosse was quite right 
when, in an article on Strindberg, 
he described ‘The Red Room’ as 
‘a wandering book of satire, pic- 
turesqueness, grossness, and despair, 
composed, as ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ 
was composed, by a rebel in a 
passion, with a reckless and breath- 
less outpouring of genius. It split 
Sweden into two camps, and was 
the opening event of a new intellec- 
tual period.” —Dai/y Citizen. 


“ And yet how intense, and for all 
its coldness, how moving is the 
whole. The scene between Arvid 
and Smith the publisher suggests 
that other great literary interview, 
whence Borrow issued to edit the 
lives of celebrated criminals.” 

— Times. 
“His splendid sincerity is un- 
questionable and inspiring.” —Pa// 
Mall Gazette. 











HOWARD LATIMER, LIMITED, 
GT. QUEEN ST., KINGSWAY, W.C. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 


The Philosophy of Giambattista Vico 
By Beneverro Croce. 


Translated by R. kk. Collingwood, 


Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


Demy 8vo. 320 pp. 10/6 nett. 


Reflections on Violence 
By Georces Soret. 
Translated by T. E. Hulme. 


Demy 8vo. 7/6 nett. 





FICTION. 


THE GREEN ENIGMA, By Srewarr Caven. 
Ready Shortly. 
STEP-CHILDREN OF NATURE. By ALEXANDRA 
Watson. Ready Shortly. 
THE ROAD IN THE OPEN. By Arruur Scunirzter. 
Ready Shortly. 
THE SENTENCE OF SILENCE. By Ricinato Wricur 


KauFrMan. 
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NEW VOLUMES IN 


Everymans Library 


NOW READY 


A CENTURY OF ESSAYS. 


DOSTOIEFFSKY’S LETTERS FROM THE UNDER- 
WORLD, AND OTHER TALES. 


THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. By J. M. Neale. 
BALZAC’S LOST ILLUSIONS. 

JESOP’S AND OTHER FABLES. 

SWEDENBORG’S DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 
IBSEN’S THE PRETENDERS, Etc. 


ROUSSEAU’S THE SOCIAL CONTRACT AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. 


RUSSELL’S LIFE OF GLADSTONE. 


A LITERARY AND HISTORICAL ATLAS OF 
AFRICA AND AUSTRALASIA. 


HAHNEMANN’S THE ORGANON of the 
RATIONAL ART OF HEALING. 


LIFE IN MEXICO. By Mme. Calderon de la Barca. 


Cloth, 1/- net. Leather, 2/- net. 











Owing to the presses being fully occupied with the remaining volumes of 
“THE EVERYMAN ENCYCLOPEDIA,” it is only possible to issue 
the above twelve new volumes before the end of the year. A further forty 
will be published early in January, 1914, making the total number of 
volumes in the library over 700. Included in the new forty will be :— 


Borrow’s Gipsies in Spain. Livingstone’s Travels. 

A Volume of Children’s Poems. Walt Whitman. Vol. 2. 
Anthology of English Poetry. Dostoieffsky’s The Idiot. 
Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers. Livy. Vols, 2 and 3. 


Send for Free 64pp. Brochure, with Descriptive Notes to 664 Volumes. 








J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 78, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET. 
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